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tutes’: To him who contemplates workers in the Bureau organized the 
peer Chicago’s congested popu- work. Settlement folk, mission church 


lation by square miles at 
60,000 souls each, 12,323 summer out- 
ings must indeed seem few compared 
with those that were needed. There 
were, however, 3,943 country outings in 
234 towns of six different states as dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the 12,323, 
which are classified as camp or day out- 
ings. Such are the facts shown in the 
“country outing summary” which the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities has recently 
published in its weekly journal Co-opera- 
tion. And the results of the summer's 
efforts—breaking the outing records of 
all previous years—are due to the spirit 
of the word which the Chicago Bureau 
has so fittingly given to the news bul- 
letins of its work. Co-operation was the 
keynote this year as never before. From 
the early spring when the agents of the 
Bureau traveled through the towns sur- 
rounding Chicago and found a hearty 
~ response to their appeals for shut-in Chi- 
cago, to the summer months when the 
“chut-ins” discovered the joys of actually 
being “out,” it seemed as if everyone be- 
came inoculated with the outing fever. 
And the only hint of rivalry was between 
two ideas—whether the most happiness 
was to be gained from getting an outing 
or giving one. 

The transportation lines by rail and 
boat rendered effective and generous as- 
sistance. Country committees aroused 
local interest, Trained and faithful 
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workers and visiting nurses brought to- 
gether the parties of children and moth- 
ers. Settlements, suburban churches and 
Chicago newspapers maintained camps. 

How great an advance the Bureau of 
Charities made on its work of the pre- 
ceding year is apparent by comparison. 
The 1905 total was 8,561; that for 1906 
was 12,323. In 1905 there were 2,893 
country outings of two weeks each in 
191 towns; in 1906 they numbered 3,943 
in 234 towns. Camp outings of one 
week each amounted to 1,193 in 1905 and 
1,302 in 1906. And day outings, which 
footed up but 4,475 in 1905, came to 
7,078 in 1906. 

While many groups of people con- 
tributed to this great work, it was by no 
means the sum total of Chicago fresh 
air work for 1906. The social settle- 
ments and other agencies were glad in- 
deed to make up parties from their neigh- 
borhoods to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which came through the Bureau. 
But many of the settlements maintained 
their own summer camps in addition, and 
some of them through their different 
groups and organizations found them- 
selves reaching out in three or four 
separate outing enterprises. The For- 
ward Movement Settlement, with its large 
and hospitable summer grounds at Saug- 
atuck, Michigan, afforded large oppor- 
tunity for those who could pay their own 
way wholly or in part to secure a vacation 
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at low cost; and a way mark of its prog- 
ress was the enlargement and betterment 
of its facilities for entertaining the schools 
of crippled children who make an annual 
visit to this health-giving and delightful 
place on Lake Michigan’s shores. 

If the total volume of the outings made 
possible for Chicago’s crowded city center 
dwellers, including all the enterprises car- 
ried on independently or in co-operation 
with the Bureau, as well as the magnifi- 
cent work of the Bureau itself, were fully 
known, Chicago’s 1906 vacation would 
prove to have been a banner one for those 
who needed it most. 


The Fight The fight which the 
Agosto’ Japanese are putting up 
in Japan. against the plague is in- 


spiring to those who are confronting 
tuberculosis, yellow fever, infantile 
disease and the like in this country. 
It suggests to what lengths American 
death rates could be lowered if dirt, 
poisonous foods, congestion and other 
causal factors were assailed with the 
vigor with which the Japanese are ad- 
dressing themselves to this task. And 
it is significant that a plea for inter- 
national co-operation in this war of 
peace is proposed bya representative 
of the Oriental people, who in war 
have taught the world by the sanitary 
work in the field, how to protect troops 
from the diseases which in camp and 
on the march have wrought havoc 
equal to that of the firing line. 

Professor Kitasato in an article 
in a recent number of the New York 
Medical Journal shows what a drag dis- 
ease is to Japan, especially the plague. 
Even now, when we read that there 
were a million visitors in Tokyo in 
June, the plague in all its horror is 
spreading throughout the country. 

In the past ten years it has been epi- 
demic in various parts of Japan; in 
1899 and 1900 in Kobe and Osaka; in 
Igor in Wakayama; in 1902 and 1903 
in Yokohama and Tokyo; in 1904 in 
Kobe, and in 1905 scattered through 
the country at many points. 

In each instance, inanimate objects 
rather than patients have introduced 
the plague apparently. Thus vessels 
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coming from infected ports, such as 

Hongkong and Bombay, brought the — 
germs in their freight. Cotton was — 
landed and from this the plague was 
started. The disease has always start- 
ed at a point communicating with 
foreign countries and spread inward. 
It has always infected first the rat tribe 
and by the time human victims were 
discovered the disease was well estab- 
lished. Thus, in 1905 infected rats 


were found in February, and in May | 


human victims were found. 

The Japanese have found that a win- © 
ter epidemic is generally chronic, rag- 
ing for a long time over a large area, 
while a summer epidemic is usually 
acute, severe but of short duration and 
limited to a small area. To prevent 
this contagion spreading, the Japanese 
have tried everything and invented 
much more. Thus, for killing rats 
aboard a vessel, rat-destroying boats 
are used with success, while on land rat- 
killing devices, traps and poisons, are 
provided for every dwelling and ware- 
house. Where dwellings can be tightly 
inclosed, formaldehyde is used; or, if 
possible, the buildings are burned 
down and rebuilt, sewerage is enforced 
and filth burned. Around infected 
areas zinc walls are constructed and 
metal nets placed in the sewers; then 
a search is made for rats, these walls 
and nets preventing their escape. In 
Tokyo alone there are zinc walls to 
the length of four miles. Their use 
has always been followed by a great 
destruction of rats. In addition the 
government buys all rats that can be 
found, spending in Tokyo alone one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
for this purpose since Igoo. As a re- 
sult five million rats have been killed 
and yet their number is not appre- 
ciably decreased, for they increase at 
an enormous rate. The Japs found that 
the destruction only lessens the strug- 
gle for existence and the rate for 
multiplication redoubles. 

Searching for patients is also an im- 
portant part of the work of prevention, 
for it has been found that only about 
one-tenth of the cases are reported. 
Physicians are given police power. In- 
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specting physicians convey suspected 
cases to an isolating hospital and those 
exposed to danger are inoculated 
with pest vaccine. The pest serum 
and vaccine have been used now in 
thousands of cases, but their value 
is not yet definitely settled. In Tai- 
man, Formosa, 10,000 people were in- 
oculated and only seven were attacked 
by the plague, while of 40,000 uninocu- 
lated over 500 were infected with the 
plague. 

The expense to which Japan has 
been put by this disease has been ter- 
rific. One city alone spent more than 
$300,000 in the first epidemic, while in 
the second Tokyo spent $15,000 for 
each victim. These are the direct bur- 
dens, but the indirect effects are not 
estimable. 

To quote from an editorial in the 
September Medical Times: 

The practical problem arises at once as to 
the total destruction of the plague. This 
cannot be done in Japan, or in San Fran- 
cisco, but must be undertaken in the coun- 
tries where the disease is pandemic. In 
India and Southern China the plague is deep- 
ly rooted, producing each year over 200,000 
cases. Plague is a menace to mankind and 
should be so treated. All civilized nations 
should combine and fight this common en- 
emy. Expeditions should be sent to these 
regions to change conditions completely. 
The expense would be money well invested, 
for it would mean the saving of millions of 
lives. As Kitasato points out, a small part 
of what civilized nations are spending for 
their armies and navies would be sufficient 
for this beneficent purpose. 


Ohio’s Three busy and profitable 
eee days are promised by the 
Conference. adyance program of the 


sixteenth Ohio Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Following the opening 
sessions on Tuesday evening, the real 
work of the Conference will begin on 
Wednesday, October 2. “Juvenile Char- 
ities” will be considered at the morning 
session. Various section meetings are 
arranged for the afternoon and in the 
evening Dr. Henry C. Eyman, superin- 
tendent of the Massillon State Hospital, 
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Hastings H. Hart of Chicago and James 
A. Leonard, superintendent of the Ohio 
State Reformatory at Mansfield will 
speak. 

Thursday morning will be devoted 
chiefly to the subjects of city charities 
and infirmaries. The problems of the 
district nurse and juvenile courts, to- 
gether with the aims of organized char- 
ity will be considered. Miss Ellen Ker- 
shaw of Columbus, C. M. Hubbard, su- 
perintendent of the Cincinnati Associat- 
ed Charities, Samuel L. Black, judge of 
the Juvenile Court of Columbus and 
James F. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities are 
among the speakers. 

The problems of the infirmary will be 
considered from the standpoint of the su- 
perintendent, the director and the ma- 
tron. L. C. Showers of Sidney, D. M. 
Welday of Steubenville and Peter W. 
Durr of Carthage are on the program. 

An excursion to Blennerhasset Island 
has been arranged for the afternoon of 
Thursday. In the evening Professor 
James E. Hagerty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity will report on universities and so- 
cial settlements. Child labor in Ohio 
will be discussed by J. H. Morgan of 
Columbus, Professor J. W. Jones, su- 
perintendent of the Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb at Co- 
lumbus will speak on the special training 
of blind mutes and Alexander Johnson 
will tell of the significance and import- 
ance of state conferences. The final ses- 
sion on Friday, October 5, will be given 
over to committee reports. 

The conference officers are: President, 
J. L. Jordan of Marietta ; vice-presidents, 
J. M. Brown of Toledo and Mrs. S. B. 
Sneath of Tiffin; secretary, H. H. Shirer 
of Columbus ; executive committee, N. W. 
Baker, Chauncey; R. C. Burton, Zanes- 
ville; Rev. W. S. Eagleson, Columbus ; 
John Kaiser, Marietta; Elmer Hoge, Ta- 
coma; Dr. R. T. Trimble, New Vienna; 
Mrs. Zell P. Hart, Warren; Mrs. Lizzie 
B. Sweetman, Circleville. 


The National Prison Association 


Samuel J. 


Such is the name, with the addition 
of “The United States,” of the organi- 
zation which last week held the largest 
meeting in its history at Albany, N. Y. 
But the title, large as it is, was not 
large enough to include all the delegates, 
fourteen of whom came from Canada. 
Of these Col. Irvine came all the way 
from Manitoba, and Col. J. C. White, 
warden of the British Columbia Peniten- 
tiary, came from New Westminster, 
British Columbia. A consciousness that 
the name of the Association is not broad 
enough, inspired a motion for a re- 
vision of the title so as to make it 
ample enough to cover the whole of 
northwestern America. This cannot be 
done without changing the articles of in- 
corporation. As the Association is 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York state, the change when agreed 
upon, will no doubt be promptly sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of that state. 

The full attendance registered reached 
398. Of these 170 were New Yorkers, 
79 being from Albany and 91 coming 
from other parts of the state. Next in 
number of attendants was Illinois which 
had 27, New Jersey following with 21, 
Indiana 20, Ohio with 19, Pennsyl- 
vania with 18, Connecticut with 14. It 
was interesting to note that West Vir- 
ginia with ten representatives sent with- 
in one as many delegates as Massachu- 
setts. The number of states represented 
including the District of Columbia was 
36, and Canada made still another poli- 
tical division. 

Seventy-eight addresses were predict- 
ed for the six days of the conference. 
Diction and prediction do not always co- 
incide. Some of the speakers failed to 
appear and some of the papers were read 
only by title; but their places for the 
most part were made good by others. 
The bill of fare was rich, perhaps over- 
elaborate. The time for discussion was 
often too limited; but the president and 
secretary did not mean that time should 
run to waste. The discussion that did 
not take place on the floor was supple- 
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mented by the discussion which always 
takes place between meetings and at 
meal times. Many things are thrashed 
out in these welcome social interludes 
which cannot be flailed at the meeting. 
And yet, why not have a little more of it 
at the meetings? The Association is sin- 
gularly devoid of cranks. And though 
some may object to having the dust fly 
too much, there is no danger of moral 
and intellectual tuberculosis. 

I have not time to review the pro- 


gram in detail nor even to characterize 


the many excellent papers. Will they 
not all be found eventually in the chron- 
icles of the chief scribe, and will they 
not constitute another valuable and I can 
conscientiously say interesting, contri- 
bution to American penology ? 

The opening address of the president, 
Hon. Cornelius V. Collins, won deserved 
commendation. Mr. Collins has not 
been the superintendent of prisons in 
New York state for eight years without 
having profited by this unusual oppor- 
tunity. His paper embodied the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


First—A rational and uniform system of 
jail administration. 


Second—A uniform system of education 
for prison officers. 


Third—A uniform system of education for 
convicts. 


Fourth—So far as possible a uniform sys- 
tem of prison discipline. 


Fifth—A uniform system of classification. 
Sixth—A uniform system of parole. 


He was especially severe upon the 
present jail system. As he truly says 
“the jail buildings are improved and the 
prisoners are better fed than they were 
fifty years ago; otherwise the system re- 
mains practically the same. The exten- 


sive schemes of penal administration in _ 
the several states have their fatally weak | 


part in the jails.” 


The conference, impressed by Mr. 


Collins’ recommendation, appointed a 
strong committee to report at the next 
meeting on the jail system in the United 
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States. We may expect a powerful ar- 
raignment of this antique and vicious 
system. 

The wardens came to the front with 
some excellent papers as they do now 
at nearly every prison congress. The 
opening address of warden N. N. Jones 
of Fort Madison, Ia., at the meeting 
of the Wardens’ Association on Monday 
morning, was a broad and succinct treat- 
ment of the warden’s relation to current 
prison reform. He dealt with the prison 
labor problem briefly but intelligently, 
showing how small an element in the 
total product is the contribution of prison 
labor. The relation of discipline to ref- 
ormation was finely stated: “Discipline 
is the medium through which all reform 
becomes effective. The attitude of the 
warden towards reform should be sym- 
pathetic and receptive.” 

A paper in the same spirit though not 
delivered till the last day of the session 
was that of warden C. E. Haddox of 
the West Virginia Penitentiary, Mounds- 
ville, chairman of the committee on 
prison discipline. Mr. Haddox came to 
his work as warden a few years ago with 
a trained mind and a sympathetic and 
receptive spirit. He has become now 
an authority in his own profession and 
no address during the week was more 
frequently applauded. There was hard- 
ly any aspect of the work of a prison 
which Mr. Haddox did not treat in an 
effective way. 

The paper on prison labor by Hon. 
John T. McDonough, ex-secretary of 
state, New York, was listened to with 
much interest because it was known that 
Mr. McDonough had taken an active 
part in securing the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the sale of 
prison-made goods in the open market. 
Mr. McDonough dealt with the historic 
aspects of the question in New York 
state and regarded the New York sys- 
tem as a great success. 

The writer of this article disputed Mr. 
McDonough’s proposition and replied to 
the paper on the floor. While defend- 
ing the educative system of labor at EI- 
mira and admitting that the four thou- 
sand prisoners in the state prisons were 
earning one-third of their maintenance, 
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he showed that several thousand prison- 
ers in jails and penitentiaries are sup- 
ported in idleness. 

As there is no space here to give even 
a full abstract of Mr. McDonough’s 
paper, it would hardly be fair to state 
fully the argument against it, but there 
is nO more important subject before the 
people of the state of New York than 
the idleness which has grown out of the 
present labor system. 

An interesting and attractive feature 
of the congress was the exhibition of 
goods and products from the penal in- 
stitutions of the state. A few of these 
were from the reformatories but the 
great majority were from the state 
prison. Many of the delegates were sur- 
prised at the variety and the excellent 
quality of the products of state prison 
labor. The question naturally presented 
itself why the men supported by the 
state, in the penitentiaries, or those sup- 
ported by the counties in compulsory 
idleness should not be permitted and 
compelled to labor in making these 
things or others just as good. There 
was no more powerful arraignment of 
prison idleness in New York than this 
excellent exhibition of prison labor. 

Warden Haddox voiced the opinions 
of many when he said that “the great 
trouble with the average convict is that 
he not only does not know a trade but 
that he has not been drilled in any kind 
of labor and prefers to obtain his sub- 
stance from the labor of others by sur- 
reptitious, unlawful and unjust means. 
The habit of labor is what he needs more 
than the specific kind of work.” What 
shall we say when the state or its politi- 
cal divisions conspire with the prisoner 
to make him an idler and mendicant and 
a useless member of society? 

Very earnest was the moral appeal 
of J. G. Phelps Stokes of New York 
on “The Justice of Probation,” present- 
ing as it did from deep sympathy and 
conviction the aspect of social responsi- 
bility for much juvenile crime. 

Monday evening Mrs. Maud Balling- 


‘ton Booth of the Volunteers of America 


gave one of her eloquent and sympa- 
thetic addresses in behalf of the man in 
the cell. One could not help feeling 
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how important an element is Mrs. 
Booth’s charming personality in securing 
the confidence of the prisoner. 

While Mrs. Booth represented one 
phase of the work for reaching and 
helping the prisoner, the representatives 
of the Salvation Army from Canada, 
stood for another method but for the 
same sympathetic spirit. The excellent 
work done by Mr. Pugmire and Mr. 
Spencer of Toronto, won cordial recog- 
nition. 

The heat interfered somewhat with the 
pleasure of the beautiful trip to Lake 
George. 

The Chaplains’ Association held their 
meeting in the afternoon. Rev. Dr. Batt, 
chaplain of the Massachusetts State Re- 
formatory, who has so long been the 
faithful president of this association and 
whose work has been thoroughly appre- 
ciated, at last retires from the presidency 
and will be succeeded by Rev. Albert J. 
Steelman, chaplain of the Illinois State 
Prison. After the chaplains’ meeting 
one of the visitors said: “Why should 
not the chaplains conduct their work on 
as broad lines as the doctors and the 
wardens? Why when Catholics and He- 
brews are present at a chaplains’ meet- 
ing, should the Protestant chaplairis 
lapse into the dialect of revivalism or the 
dialect of polemics? Everybody knows 
that they all use different methods and 
different liturgies; but why in a meeting 
of this kind should they not emphasize 
the things which they have in common 
instead of the things which separate 
them ?” 

Certainly the chaplains’ meeting will 
prove more useful and interesting if 
ground for such criticism is hereafter 
removed. 

The meeting of the Physicians’ As- 
sociation was interesting and important. 
The’. president; Dr; S. A.- Blitch, of 
Florida, expounded and defended the 
open system of handling prisoners in 
the South as compared with the peni- 
tentiary system in the North. The ad- 
dress of Dr. F. H. Wines on the prisons 
of Louisiana conceded many of the 
points made by Dr. Blitch. Somewhat 
unexpectedly the same question came up 
from a northern standpoint in the re- 
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port of Judge Simeon E. Baldwin as 
chairman of the committee on criminal 
law reform. Though this question be- 
longs rather in the field of prison ad- 
ministration, Judge Baldwin was heard 
with interest and regret was expressed 
that there was no time to discuss his 
paper. 

“The Tuberculosis Problem in Prison 
and Reformatories,” by Dr. S. A. Knopf 
of New York, was written to command 
the respect of the medical profession 
from an eminent authority in this de- 
partment and also to awaken popular 
interest and a greater sense of social 
responsibility. Dr. Knopf not only 
knows how to write, but how to deliver 
effectively what he has to say. 

There were other addresses which 
ought to be mentioned if this review 
were intended to be even a catalog of 
the good things on the program. 

The hospitality of the people of Al- 
bany was gracefully and cordially ex- 
tended and the receptions offered were 
much appreciated by their guests. The 
Albany papers started out well with the 
opening meeting but soon fell from grace 
and apparently had little appreciation of 
the importance of the meeting. 

The senate chamber furnished a noble 
hall for the sessions. To some of the 
New York delegates there was a joyous 
sense of freedom in being able to sit in 
the chairs of Senators Malby, Grady anél 
Brackett, with all the privileges of the 
floor. If the congress could only have 
been allowed to settle right then and 
there, some of the practical questions 
in penology which trouble the state of 
New York, there is little doubt that it 
would almost unanimously have abol- 
ished the iniquities of the jail system, 
brought the penitentiaries under state 
control and made larger provisions for 
preventive and probation work. 

The Association meets next year -in 
Chicago, when Warden Murphy of Joliet _ 
Prison as president. A complete list of 
officers follows: 

President, E. J. Murphy, Joliet, Ill; 
first vice-president, J. L. Milligan, Al- 
legany, Pa.; general secretary, Amos W. 
Butler, Indianapolis, Ind.; financial sec- 
retary, Joseph P. Byers, New York; 
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assistant secretaries, H. H. Shirer, Co- 
lumbus, O.; L. C. Storrs, Lansing, 
Mich.; W. C. Graves, Springfield, Ill. ; 
_treasurer, Frederick H. Mills, New 
York; official stenographer, Isabel C. 
Barrows, New York. 

The following are committee chair- 
men: Board of directors, Henry Wol- 
fer, Stillwater, Minn.; executive com- 
mittee, Joseph F. Scott, Elmira, N. Y.; 
criminal law reform, S. E. Baldwin, New 
Haven, Conn.; preventive and reforma- 
tory work, W. H. Whittaker, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.; prevention and probation, 
Julian W. Mack, Chicago, Ill.; prison 
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discipline, Jas. A. Leonard, Mansfield, 
O.; discharged prisoners, Mrs. Maud 
Ballington Booth, New York; statistics 
of crime, S. J. Barrows, New York. 

Chaplains’ Association, president, Rev. 
A. J. Steelman, Joliet, Ill.; secretary, 
Rev. W. E. Edgin, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Prison Physicians’ Association, presi- 
dent, Dr. W. D. Stewart, Moundsville, 
W. Va.; secretary, Dr. O. J. Bennett, 
Allegany, Pa. 

Wardens’ Association, president, F. L. 
Randall, St. Cloud, Minn.; secretary, C. 
E. Haddox, Moundsville, W. Va. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Hmployment Bachange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 535, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a reply 
is desired. 


YOUNG woman who has had experience with 
A children wishes position as assistant head 
worker. Middle West or South preferred. 
OCTOR of Medicine who has been assistant 
superintendent in hospital wishes charge of 
an institution where medical training is not 

the first requisite. 


YMNASIUM teacher who is employed two 
G evenings a week in a Y. W. C. A., wishes 
additional appointments for day or evening 

in New York or vicinity. 


POSITION is desired in or near Chicago by 
a young woman who has had some ex- 
perience both in settlement and in C, O. S. 

work. 


INDERGARTNER with some experience in set- 
K tlements wishes work with children baat 
ou 


her training would be of value. 
consider institution, school or settlement. 


WOMAN of superior training in Arts and 
Crafts, who is interested in settlement work 
wishes classes in New York or vicinity. 


COLLEGE woman who has been a teacher and 
who was identified with institutional work 
in Cuba wishes position in social work 

where executive ability is desired. 


MAN who has had experience in industrial 

schools for boys and probation work wishes 

position in charge of such activities In a 
small city. Middle West or Hast preferred. 


YOUNG college woman, resident in New 
Jersey, who has had slight experience in 
social work wishes employment that would 

allow her to live at home. Would consider posi- 
tion as beginner in any line of philanthropic work. 


WOMAN who has had charge for some years 
of a nursery in an institution is seeking 
change of location. Vicinity of New York 


preferred. 


WOMAN who has had extensive experience 
in keeping records, receiving applicants, etc., 
in the office of a C. O. S. wishes similar 


work, 


WOMAN who has had charge of a day nur- 
sery and some experience in girls’ club work 
wishes position as 

home or nursery. 


matron in children’s 


COLLEGH woman practically familiar for 

several years with various forms of social 

service, including organizing, writing and 
speaking, desires a position preferably connected 
with work for children. 


RADUATHE of the School of Philanthropy who 
has done practical work in C. O. S. of large 
eastern city desires employment as visitor 

for any New York organization. 


OUNG college man now employed evenings in 
settlement desires morning or afternoon 
clubs or classes. 


AN who has held position in institution for 
children wishes employment in reformatory 
for boys or as agent for children’s society. 


ANTHD—Correspondence with young and 
active women who have had a_nurse’s 
training and who are interested in social 

work. Positions as visiting nurse for which the 
above qualifications are necessary are open in the 
West and South. An older woman is also desired 
for a position in New Bngland. A graduate nurse 
is not insisted upon. 


GE rns her woman as assistant in the 


office of a settlement, who will give her 
services in return for board. 


New York settlement. Salary sufficient to 
eover board is offered for work during 
part of the afternoon and evening. 


ANTED—A financial secretary to take 
W charge of the systematic raising of funds 
for a society in an Hastern city. A 


woman of executive ability but without previous 
experience would be considered. 


Wo New you man for part time position in a 


ANTED—A teacher of cooking and sewing 
in a mission in the South. An Episco- 
palian is preferred. 


The Annual [leeting 


of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, will be held on Wednesday, October 
the tenth, at 3 p. m., in the offices of the Society 
(Room 806), of the United Charities Building. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Training for Social 
Philanthropic and 
Civic Work .. .. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR ... Director 


FOURTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER FIRST 


AT. FOUR P. M. 


CHICAGO RELIEF and AID BUILDING 
51 La Salle Street 


Courses for the first three months 
ALEXANDER JoHNson, General Secretary Nation- 
al Conference Charities and Correction 


«Principles and Practice of Social 
Philanthropy.” 


’ Professor CHares R. HENDERSON, University 
of Chicago 


“Introduction to the History and Liter- 
ature of Philanthropy.” 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR, Warden of Chi- 
cago Commons 


«Survey of the Field and Requirements for 
Social, Civic and Industrial Effort.” 


Miss AMALIE Horer, Pestalozzi-Froebel Kin- 
dergarten Training School 
Henry F. Burt, formerly Director of Chicago 
Commons Boys’ Work, and others 


“Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs—basis, methods, 
and leadership.” 


Dr. Hastincs H. Hart, Illinois Children’s 
Home and Aid Society 


‘sChild-helping Principles, Methods and 
Agencies.” 


Courses throughout the year by Specialists 


In preparation for paid positions and volunteer co-opera- 
tion in chaslty, reformatory, child-helping, settlement 
and civic work ; playgrounds, recreation, public school 
and neighborhood centers ; educational and welfare agen- 
cies in factories and stores; Juvenile Court probation 
work ; public and private institutions, and in the social 
effort of the churches. 

Opportunities for field work and observation in and 
about Chicago. 

Central location, and appointments in the late after- 
noon and evening to accomodate teachers, students, and 
those employed during the day. 


TERMS: $5.00 for course of twelve or more lectures. 
$25.00 for all courses offered during academic year. 
Board of Instruction 

Professor Charles R. Henderson, University of Chicago 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Illinois State Board of Charities 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, Supt. Chicago Bureau of Charities 

Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, Supt. Chicago Relief and Aid 
Society 

Dr. Vaclav H. Podstata, Supt. State Asylum for the 
Insane, Elgin, Ill. 

Professor Graham Taylor, Director of the Institute 

Address all inquiries to the Director 
CHICAGO COMMONS 


Grand Avenue and Morgan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


OPENS OCTOBER 1 


RAINS men and women for 

positions in charity organization 
and relief societies, settlements, 
boys’ clubs, institutional churches, 
welfare work and other social 
activities. 

Graduates of colleges and normal 
schools who have taken courses in 
sociology, or economics, social 
workers with a year’s successful 
experience, theological and medical 
students, nurses, volunteers, and 
managers of philanthropic enter- 
prises are eligible. 


COURSES OF LECTURES 


will be given by 


John Graham Brooks 
Homer Folks 

Lee K. Frankel 
William H. Allen 
Florence Kelley 
Graham Taylor 
Alexander Johnson 


and others of national prominence 
in philanthropic work. 


TUITION $50 per YEAR 


A small number of scholarships 
are still available for 
suitable candidates. 


Forahandbook, and forinformation 
and particulars, address the Director 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Please mention CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS when writing to advertisers. 


